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Notable Change VUT Comments in the last regular number, 


in the St. Louis regarding the St. Louis city hall competition, 


City Hall have received 
Competition. 


considerable criticism from 
several sources since the code adopted by the 
board has been published. Our statement and comment 
was made, as was stated, entirely upon the advertisement 
issued by the mayor, and we have nothing in that particular 
to retract, for while $5,000 might be a fair premium for. the 
successful competitor in an approved competition, to adver- 
tise to buy plans, as worded in the advertisement, was an 
entirely different matter. We are glad to see, however, 
that the code adopted, with a few exceptions, is a very fair 
competition document, and seems to indicate a desire 
upon the part of the commission to have a perfectly fair 
competition. However, we are informed that the code 
first issued is being revised, and the objectionable features 
eradicated ; the full compensation according to the sched- 
ule of the Western Association will be offered, and Profes- 
sor Ware, or some other well-known expert, chosen to 
adjudicate the drawings submitted. Competitions are an 
evil at best, and many of the best architects will not enter 
them under any consideration ; but when they are recog- 
nized by the profession, it should be only upon the most 
positive evidence that the intention of the framers of the 
code, as well as the letter of that document, is absolutely 
fair and equitable. The commissioners whose names are 
attached to the code give strong hope that such this com- 
petition will be, they being, without exception, men of 
good standing and intelligence. We are assured that the 


board have taken advice upon the matter from architects 





of standing, and the new code will be modeled largely 
upon that which governed the Kansas City Board of Trade 
competition. If this is carried out, the St. Louis city hall 
competition will be indeed notable in the history of the 


designing of public buildings. 


On May 20, at 2 o’clock p.M., the Board 
of of the 
Architects met at New York City, and at the 
same date and hour the Board of Directors 


Vote of W.A. A. 
and A. I. A. 
in Favor of 


‘Trustees American Institute of 


Consolidation. 


of the Western Association of Architects met at Chicago to 
count the consolidation ballots of their respective associa- 
tions. In regard to the vote of the Institute, the list of 
members required the most careful revision, but the final 
result showed the vote to be in favor of consolidation by a 
small number above the necessary two thirds. There were 
but nine votes in the negative. The result of the Western 


Association ballot we can give in full: 


Raa tite Oe OE DNOTINOEG, oa oie oo io os hited Caducncandseedencnncnerseteee 
RGROUREE I Os CNONOU oo ok 5c os i's sores sorienscdanentcdeseacncemusesassusneeee 
Woke: tir fates OE COMTI G IRI 6 5 oo pc hs haccccncceacenensenneuackecevsne 
Wades BATIK COIIRIIIN foo oc cot cda cease dasdankeusédbudmesacadeudearel 
DRO THE WON Sooo oan 5s anes crac ccaccescnnteiacadutadaneestasns 8o 
ROM i knn cab acgscddds ccecsdnese td bee Ontkcanawanentenndan 345 


The revision of the list of members by both associations 
is extermely necessary before the consolidation convention, 
as the Institute, like the Western Association, has quite a 
number of members who have left the profession of archi- 
tecture for other pursuits, and who are clearly not entitled 
to membership under the definition of an architect adopted 
to govern the membership in each association. ‘These, 
without doubt, should be crossed off or placed upon the 
honorary membership list, so that the new association can 
start with a membership composed of architects in actual 
practice only. 

—n The Western Association was represented by 


for Close 2 full board, and a great deal of routine work 


Inspection of was accomplished. General regret was 


Membership. expressed, however, that because of the long 
and tedious work of the Institute Trustees, necessitated by 
the long standing of its membership, the board was pre- 
vented from at once going into joint meeting to decide on 
time and place for holding the joint convention, which is 
now delayed indefinitely. It is probable, however, that the 
convention will take place at Cincinnati as recommended 
by the joint committee upon consolidation, and the date 
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will be early in October. ‘The Western Association is to 
be congratulated upon its strong vote in favor of consolida- 
tion, particularly as the proposal to consolidate first came 
from the Institute. It has shown a breadth of purpose 
and decision of character among its members that argues 
well for the future of the consolidated association. It is 
particularly fortunate, also, that the Institute in the trans- 
formation will lose little, if any, of its identity ; its tradi- 
tions will be respected and its name perpetuated, while its 
influence will be broadened and strengthened, results which 
commend the policy of its president and other broad-gauge 
members who so ably aided in the development of the con- 
solidation scheme. There should be no delay in the meet- 
ing of the two governing boards, and the place and time of 
meeting decided upon. 


A Correction Under a misapprehension, we stated in our 


of Statement last regular number that the bill providing 
Regarding Texas for the examination and licensing of archi- 
tects in the State of Texas had passed. We 
had carefully kept track of the progress of this bill for 
some time, being assured by the members of the state 
association having it in charge that there was little doubt 


Our last letter to the secretary, however, 


License Bill. 


of its passage. 
was not answered, and the statement appearing in the 
press that the bill had passed, the announcement was 
written upon the basis of our latest information. We 
wired President Dodson, expecting an answer before the 
paper went to press. ‘Too late, the following letter was 
received : 


Editors Inland Architect : 

I have been*absent from home, and on my return find your telegram of gth 
inst., in regard to our license bill, etc. Our bill was zot passed. It was intro- 
duced in the house, and the committee reported it favorably, but from pressure of 
business, and the want of good intelligence, it was never called up, and so died 
in the cradle. 

With legislators made up of log-house members on one side, and “2 by 4" 
lawyers on the other, who are afraid that something might be as respectable as 
they are, or might overshadow them, we will never get anything passed. What 
will be done in the future I cannot say. Yours truly, 

W. C. Dopson. 


We make this full statement not as an excuse for pub- 
lishing false news upon an important subject, but because 
the greatest care is taken to secure absolutely correct 
information, the distance from our place of publication 
not being deemed an excuse for not being fully informed 
upon affairs important to the architectural profession. 


Manufacture 


Mr. O. W. Potter, of Chicago, to whom the 


of Tinplate credit is due of having manufactured the first 
steel rails made in this country, and thus by 
demonstrating that it could be done, estab- 


lishing a commercial independence as significant as that 


in the 
United States. 


of our political emancipation, has projected another man- 
ufacture that will mark another epoch in American indus- 
tries. This is the manufacture of tinplate. As tin was 
first discovered in Cornwall before the Roman conquest, 
and these were probably the only mines known up to the 
present century, England acquired a prestige that has 
remained unbroken in this manufacture, though the output 
of the Cornwall mines has not increased in a number of 
years ; mines in Sumatra and Australia have supplied the 
increased Some years ago manufacturers in 
Pennsylvania attempted the making of plates, but the tax 
on the imported material was so great that they were forced 
to abandon the industry. Recently tin was discovered in 
the Black Hills, in Wyoming, and in such quantities that its 
importation is no longer necessary. 


demand. 


As is well known, tin 
deposits are found in combination with as many different 


_metals as there are mines, but this American tin, whenever 


the proper apparatus is procured, will be mined at less cost 
than any other known. It is found imbedded in mica, and 
should easily be separated by rough crushing and washing, 
no smelting process being necessary. ‘The project is in the 
hands of a combination of western rolling mill companies 
with unlimited capital. The time is not far distant when 
the United States may supplant England in the tinplate 
markets of the world. 





Illinois State Association of Architects. 


HE regular meeting of the Illinois State Association of Archi- 
Tice was held May 20, at Kinsley’s restaurant, President W. W. 

Clay in the chair. The following members were present : W. W. 
Clay, Henry Ives Cobb, C. M. Palmer, O. J. Pierce, Clinton J. War- 
ren, Robert C. Berlin, A. Druiding, H. M. Hansen, Smith M. Ran- 
dolph, Normand S. Patton, George Beaumont, W. W. Boyington, 
L. D. Cleaveland, Frederick Baumann, Samuel A. Treat, Louis J. 
Schaub, Alfred Smith, L. J. Halberg, F. B. Townsend. W. W. Car- 
lin, of Buffalo, president of the Western Association of Architects, 
and Sidney Smith, of Omaha, of the Board of Directors of that 
Association, were honored visitors. 

After the usual lunch had been disposed of, the meeting was called 
to order. 

Mr. Frederick Baumann called attention to the terms of the com- 
petition, and the general subject was commented upon rather than 
discussed, Mr. Clay stating that he had suggested, in conversation 
with the editor of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, that, instead of architects 
entering competitions, and making sketches for $3,000,000 buildings 
for a possible, but not probable, chance of $500 recompense, that it 
would be a better plan when an invitation to compete was received, to 
form a pool, each contributing $50, and placing it in the hands of 
THE INLAND ARCHITECT. The editor could draw the lots, and the 
fortunate architect would receive the entire amount without trouble 
or expense. This was acknowledged a better plan than entering the 
usual form of competition. 

After some further discussion, on motion of Mr. Baumann, a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of N. S. Patton, Frederick Baumann and 
W. W. Boyington, was appointed to investigate the St. Louis city- 
hall competition, and protest against any unprofessional provisions 
that might be contained therein. It was subsequently suggested and 
adopted that this should include a circular letter lately issued by 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Treat and Mr. Clay had been appointed to read papers upon 
houses of the better class, and Mr. Treat stated that he had asked 
Mr. Clay to represent him and make his paper doubly interesting. 
Mr. Clay read as follows : 

W. W. Clay: It has often been remarked that, however a man 
may acknowledge himself incompetent regarding other affairs about 
which professional advice is usually taken, he does not readily admit, 
if he admits at all, his inability to direct the planning and construc- 
tion of his dwelling house. He will present his physician’s prescrip- 
tion at the pharmacy, pay for and take the dose upon which his lease 
of life may depend, without a question. He will submit to the dicta- 
tion of his attorney in the matter of great importance, and even sit 
by when certain that his case is being jeopardized by what to him is 
palpable ignorance of the affair at hand, without a protest. But 
when he has a home to build, his individuality asserts itself and he 
seeks professional advice chiefly to obtain a skillful and artistic 
expression of his own idea that will be in harmony with his habits, 
his inclination and his culture. Thus it is, that, while the client may 
not exactly constitute himself an authority upon the subject, he never- 
theless demands that the architect’s interpretation of his wants shall 
not conflict with his own interpretation, or, at least, be not too much 
at variance with it. 

The study of dwellings, and particularly dwellings of the better 
class, is then, to a great degree, accompanied by a study of human 
nature, and often in its most complicated forms, for when I refer to 
‘‘a man” who is building a home I necessarily include the family 
which he represents. The psychological study of the architect is, 
therefore, something like the production of a typical photograph of a 
class, in which likeness after likeness is thrown upon the same spot 
until the general or dominant type and expression is obtained. 
Gathering up the elements of discord and weaving them into a har- 
mony of arrangement, the skillful architect stamps the whole with an 
individuality of his own, truthful to, and recognized by, its subject, 
but as distinct and positive as any portraiture of Rubens, Van Dyke 
or Millet. 

As a matter of fact there are certain fairly well-defined, although 
constantly developing, requirements of domestic convenience and 
social relation which serve as guides in planning a good house, and 
the solution of the dwelling-house problem may, in this country, at 
least, be said to be confined to three general types, each, however, 
with its variations and ramifications too numerous to mention: First, 
we have what is commonly known as the English basement house 
with a most convenient main entrance a step or two above the street 
grade. The main or parlor floor is reached by a fuil flight of inner 
stairs, while upon the entrance level there is usually a small reception 
room in front and a dining room in the rear, with the kitchen some- 
times further back but generally in a sub-basement. Very few of 
these houses have been built in this city, although hundreds of them 
of extreme elegance and costliness are still to be found in the East. 
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The second style or type of house is what is known as the high-stoop 
or high-basement house. This, of course, you all recognize, with its 
long and somewhat dangerous flight of outside steps ascending to the 
main or parlor floor directly from the street ; its dining room occu- 
pies the front portion of the basement, the floor being slightly below 
the grade line, the room and occupants exposed to the view of passers 
by. The kitchen is placed in the rear portion of the basement floor, 
and under the whole is usually a sub-cellar. This style of house 
may be considered the standard city house of the last generation, but 
having done long and faithful service, it now shows signs of dimin- 
ishing greatness and has in some localities almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The third style, which may be considered the popular 
house of today, is what is known as the ‘‘low stoop” or low base- 
ment, and is distinguished, first, by its entrance to the main floor, 
which is usually within the limits of three or five feet above the grade 
line ; second, by its dining room which is always upon the main or 
parlor floor ; and, finally, by the fact that it rarely if ever has a sub- 
cellar, the basement floor being so considerably below grade as to 
answer all the purposes for which a cellar is now required. 

In analyzing the three types we find the location. of the entrance 
and its relation to the interior arrangement to be the distinguishing 
feature. In the first we find the most convenient entrance, but its 
relation to the main living rooms of the house exceedingly bad. In 
the second, a very inconvenient entrance with fairly satisfactory 
relation to all of the main parts of the house except the dining room. 
In the third, we have a fairly convenient entrance with a decided 
improvement in its relation to the other parts. It is with the develop- 
ment of this third plan that we find all of the wonderful advance and 
interest in the domestic architecture of today. Its adoption seems to 
have brought into general use what was heretofore sacred ground, 
never to be occupied or disturbed except upon special occasions. 
With it we find the enlargement, beautifying and furnishing of the 
general and staircase hallway, the reduction of the size and import- 
ance of the parlor to what is practically only a reception room, the 
encroachment of the family sitting room upon that sacred domain so 
much that in some cases it has even the impertinence to occupy the 
very front of the house, and, I think, today would always be so sit- 
uated if the entrance could be adjusted to shield its inmates from too 
sudden though friendly intrusion. 

Some five years since I had an opportunity to place upon paper 
the plan of a house which at the time I considered original, although 
subsequent investigations go to prove that in this case, as in all 
others, there is ‘‘nothing new under the sun.” The idea was to 
place the level of the first floor about five feet above grade as in the 
third type alluded to, and bring the sitting room boldly to the front ; 
but in order to check intrusion I dropped the entrance floor to 
the level established in the English basement house. This entrance 
was to be made very liberal and inviting, as indicated in the sketch. 
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The main floor is reached by a few broad steps, and the visitor is 
ushered into that part of the house to which his intimacy with the 
family would make it most agreeable. If not a visitor, but a person 
upon an errand or other business, the entrance hall accommodates 
him without any especial disturbance of the household or embarrass- 
ment to himself. In this particular plan a carriage porch connects 
directly with the vestibule, and the excessive height which the entrance 
would otherwise have is reduced by giving it an entresol which may be 
used for a den or morning room opening upon a balcony in front and 
the roof of the carriage porch at the side. Since this plan was pre- 
pared several dwellings have been built in Chicago, most of them by 
eastern architects, in which the main features of this plan of 
entrance appear, although I believe none of them have the entresol 
feature. I show another entrance sketch, which is of a dwelling 
upon the same principle, the plans of which I am now preparing, with 
the hope that it will be actually built, the main difference of arrange- 
ment being the introduction at the side of the entrance of a reception 
room similar in all respects and for the same purpose as that of a 
regular English basement. 

We may, therefore, in a short time, add to the list of types a 
fourth, with the midway entrance, the study and development of 
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which, for houses of the better class especially, it may be to your 
advantage to give attention. 3 

It would, of course, be useless for me to attempt, in a paper of 
this description, to give you much information in regard to the 
details of dwelling-house arrangement that you are not already fully 
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acquainted with. I have, however, given in the above a brief synop- 
sis, by way of opening the subject, and will, with the assistance of 
Mr. Treat, be happy to continue the discussion with you in an infor- 
mal manner, which may be interesting and instructive to us all. 

At the close of Mr. Clay’s remarks the different features, as 
touched upon by Mr. Clay, were generally discussed. 

Mr. Patton thought that the English basement type had great 
advantages to be found in no other place in the construction of 
houses and narrow lots. The entrance on a lower level from the 
drawing room gave a seclusion that Americans seldom seemed to give 
thought to. Many people use the second story to live in, really giv- 
ing up the first floor, and he was glad to see that the plan submitted 
by Mr. Clay showed a growing tendency toward greater seclusion. 
It should be possible in every house to have some reception room 
near the entrance. 

Henry Ives Cobb said that in planning his own house he had 
given the basement floor to the kitchen, etc.; the first floor to recep- 
tion room, drawing rooms, etc.; the second floor to library and gen- 
eral personal or family use; the third floor to guest chambers, etc.; 
and the fourth, to servants’ quarters. One way of getting the advan- 
tages of the English basement style was to have a few steps outside 
and a narrow passage inside to reach the reception room. 

Mr. Beaumont thought it a great mistake to bring the English 
plan to Chicago as the climate was so totally different. People here 
like to have porches and verandas where they can sit out of doors on 
summer evenings, and which the weather does not permit of to so 
great an extent in England. 

Mr. Carlin was asked to make some remarks, and stated that he 
was greatly interested in the subject. He thought some difficulties 
would be experienced in bringing the English basement plan into use 
here, though he had noticed that in our ordinary houses with the 
lower floor practically open to the street, and each room open to the 
other, that an hour after dinner the family were usually upon the 
second floor. Several houses in Buffalo were built in early times by 
two Englishmen, and some recent houses were built upon the plan of 
the third type mentioned by Mr. Clay, and it was a good plan for a 
25-foot city lot. 

Mr. Beaumont called‘ attention to a plan he had seen in Mr. Clays’ 
office which had excellent features. These were, that the drawing 
room was upon one side of the entrance hall, and the reception room 
upon the other, and there was direct communication from this to the 
upper floors ; also that the kitchen was reached without going through 
the dining room, a bad feature of both American and French houses. 
There was also no direct entrance from the dining room into the 
drawing room. Mr. Patton indorsed these remarks, and thought 
that in houses where all the rooms on one floor, such as drawing 
room, library, reception hall and dining room could be thrown into 
one, they grew tiresome. Such houses were asked for by people who 
gave one reception a year, and lived uncomfortably the remainder for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Carlin thought an important feature was a private stairway 
from the porte cochére opened by a panel in the wainscoting which 
connected with the reception room, so that the guests’ first appearance 
was down the main stairway. Mr. Carlin concluded by observing 


that the line between a good house anda bad one seemed to be 
whether the passage to the kitchen was through the dining room 
Mr. Clay said about twenty years ago S. D. Hatch, a New York 
architect, claimed to have invented a plan to reach the feception room 
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by a narrow stairway and, strange to say, the house was for a gentle- 
man in Buffalo. 

In answer to a remark by Mr. Cobb, that the Englishman liked to 
be retiring and secluded in his manner of living and the American 
rather the reverse, with open house and his friends around him, with 
little formality, Mr. Pierce said that he had been in the habit of 
leaving considerable to his client, and it was well to ask the client 
how he would like his house planned in regard to these particulars. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





Seville Cathedral. 


According to the London 7e/egraph, the ruinous condition of 
Seville cathedral has become so serious that the Spanish minister of 
public works has appointed several eminent engineers and architects 
to go down and report on the state of the cathedral and the best 
plans for rebuilding this magnificent specimen of Gothic architecture. 
At least 10,000,000 pesetas would be required to rebuild the famous 
cathedral and the Giralda tower. 

The repairs attempted last year when several pillars in the central 
nave were discovered to be in a ruinous state have proved insuffi- 
cient, many more pillars in other parts of the cathedral being in a 
very bad condition. The government is disposed to ask parliamen- 
tary assistance for the Seville cathedral restoration, as the subscrip- 
tion started in 1888, under the patronage of the queen-regent, has not 
very been successful. 

The decision has been arrived at none too soon. For many years 
past this magnificent specimen of Mauro-Gothic architecture has 
been falling more and more into decay, until temporary repairs are 
no longer sufficient to stay the ravages of time. Pillar after pillar 
has fallen away, and, unless the roof is speedily strengthened, the 
famous church which for ages has attracted sightseers to the capital 
of Andalusia will be in imminent deadly peril of collapse. A sub- 
scription was opened last year for a repairing fund. But money is 
not readily extracted from a Spaniard’s pocket, and 10,000,000 
pesetas — £400,000 — is a heavy sum to collect ina poor country, 
where every other city has a church which it considers the finest, or 
among the finest, in Christendom. 

Accordingly parliament will probably be asked for help, and it 
remains to be seen whether the cortes, which requires all the funds 
at the disposal of the treasury for needs far more pressing than the 
restoration of old buildings, will be inclined to take the same view of 
the matter as the rest of the world. For the cathedral of Seville, 
and above all, the Giralda tower, which forms part of it, have been, 
like the Alhambra and many other remnants of the palmy days of the 
Moorish rule‘in Spain, in one sense the property of mankind at large. 
In truth, it is a question whether the hundreds of painters who have 
drawn it and the thousands of visitors who have admired it have not 
appreciated the building quite as fully as the race who are its custo- 
dians. Seville without the Giralda would assuredly be a pleasant 
town. At this season it is scented with orange blossoms and 
bosomed in joyous greenery. But without this most celebrated of 
its ‘‘lions” the place would fall in public esteem to the level of any 
other sleepy provincial city. The Giralda is the first of the spires of 
Seville to come in sight and first to be visited. The omniscient 
schoolboy of Macaulay could tell how the lower part of the tower was 


built in the latter half of the twelfth century, by order of Sultan Abu 
Yusuf Yakub, and the upper portion, with the belfry, surmounted by 
the bronze figure of Faith, by Fernando Ruiz, four hundred years 
later. The cathedral is now the larger of the two structures; but, 
historically, it is simply an accretion to the Giralda. 





Mosaics. 


Linaura is a specially prepared linen fabric for blue printing. The 
prints are made directly on the linen, giving as good prints as on 
paper. Whenever a print is to be much handled, or is desired for 
binding as a permanent record, it will be found invaluable on account 
of its great strength and durability. The manufacturers are Williams 
& Brown, of Philadelphia. The samples shown are exceptionally 
clear, and the prices quoted extremely reasonable. 

Tue Pittsburgh Brass Company, Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, is 
manufacturing a fireplace frame, which they designate the ‘‘ Perfec- 
tion Frame,” that is deserving of special mention. Its peculiarities 
may be epitomized as follows: It is so made that it can be taken 
apart and put together like a fishing rod, a feature that permits quan- 
tities being shipped in small compass. By filing the holes it can be 
adjusted from one-quarter to one-half inch either way. It can be cut 
down to any size with little trouble. The eyes on the inside of the 
frame for attaching to hooks are so made that they can be adjusted, at 
least one inch, to come opposite the wall hooks when driven in seams 
of brickwork. There are no soldered joints to melt, and the work- 
manship and finish cannot be surpassed. 

THERE is no better indicator of the merits of a book than the 
number of its editions. The twentieth edition of ‘‘ Steam,” a work 
published by the Babcock & Wilcox Company of New York, has been 
received and is well worthy of note, since, however excellent it was 
before, it has been greatly improved by having its subject matter 
rewritten and enlarged upon, thus greatly enhancing its value to every- 
body directly or indirectly interested in the generation of steam and 
its application, whether to power or for heating purposes. It is unnec- 
essary that an outlining of the contents of the book be made, since, 
as may well be supposed, it covers all the practical and theoretical 
questions involved, and treats them in a lucid and intelligent manner. 
It is a work worthy of a place in every architect’s library, and should 
be in the hands of everyone whose work brings them in contact with 
steam generation. 





Railroad Notes. 


The tourist season is at hand and the sale of summer tourist 
tickets to the eastern resorts commences June r. The finest train 
that ever ran from Chicago to the White Mountains and the seaside 
resorts, is announced by the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, it is 
called ‘‘The Seaside and White Mountains Special.” It is a solid 
Pullman Vestibuled Train, with electric jight, library, barber shop, 
bathroom and dining car, and four magnificent Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping Cars. The company has also published a list of hotels and 
summer boarding houses at the eastern resorts, and an immense 
amount of information to summer tourists, mailed free, by address- 
ing E. H. Hughes, General Western Passenger Agent, Chicago 
and Grand Trunk Railway, 103 South Clark street, Chicago, LIlinois. 





CONTRACTORS AND 


and made out on blank forms furnished by the architects 


OTICE- TO CONTRACTORS AND 





/ OTICE T7O 
BUILDERS. 
Sealed proposals will be received by Edbrooke & 
Burnham, architects, 184 Dearborn street, Chicago, IIi- 
nois, until 2 o’clock p.M., on June 7, 1889; also by D. J. 
‘ McComb, secretary of the Amateur Athletic Building 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee, until 2 o’clock p.M., 
on June 9, 1889, for the labor and material required in 
the erection and completion of a club house 7o by 148 
feet 9 inches in size and four stories in height, for the 
Amateur Athletic Association, to be erected in the 
city of Memphis and the State of Tennessee, in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications on file at each of 
the above-named places. Bids will be received on 
any one or more branches of the work, or upon the 
whole building complete. All bids shall be itemized 





to intending bidders, and such bids shall be placed in 
sealed envelopes and signed by the bidder, and ad- 
dressed either to the architects or the secretary of 
the Building Company, and indorsed proposals for 
(stating what branch or branches, or the whole work 
therein included) of the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion Club House, Memphis, Tennessee. Successful 
bidders will be required to give bonds with two or more 
sureties, to be approved by the Building Committee, 
when entering into contract with the association, 
equal in amount to twenty per cent of the amount of 
such contract. A copy of this notice must be attached 
to each bid submitted. The right is hereby reserved 
to reject any or all bids or to accept any one or more 
bids on said building or works. 
D. J. MCCOMB, Secretary. 





BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals will be received until June 15 next, 
for the building of a Methodist church, of brick and 
stone, on lot 121, in Yazoo City, Miss., as per plans 
and specifications in the hands of the building com- 
mittee in this city, made by Benjamin D. Price, of 
Philadelphia. The committee reserve the right to 
reject any and all bids. Bond and approved security 
will be required. Address all communications to 

J. F. POWELL, 
Chairman Committee. 





Orr & Lockett, 


184 & 186 Clark St., Chicago. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SOLE CHICAGO AGENTS FOR 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, 


Norton Door Check and Spring, 
Dudley Shutter -Worker, 
AND SEVERAL OTHER SPECIALTIES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Large Stock. Low Prices. 





At 


HARDWARE 





THE YALE & TOWNE===- 
—===MANUFACTORING CO., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


<a 


-:— Rustless [ron, Wrought and Cast. 


(BOWER-BARFF PROCESS.) 





Sole Licensees, 





ORR & LOCKETT. 





New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. 

















